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Christianity as Christianity to paganism. Yet the greatest of medieval
poets forgot the butchery and set Folquet in the Heaven of VenUvS
amongst those who had been lovers upon earth.

Until 1204 Innocent tried the weapon of evangelism, and used small
groups of Cistercian missioners whose executive powers were gradually
increased as resistance stiffened* They were badly received, for it was
known that Peter de Castelnau, archdeacon of Maguelonne, their leader
and legate of the Holy See after 1203, was armed with powers of depriva-
tion, and the retinue and pomp displayed by the Cistercian abbots, who
joined and accompanied them on their journeys, antagonised the devotees
of a simpler sect. New tactics were introduced by Diego, Bishop of Osma,
and his sub-prior Dominic, who went bare-foot into the towns and villages,
to discuss with the Cathari the principles of the Catholic faith. Debates
were held in Catharist strongholds: at Pamiers, Diego came to argue
before the family of the Count of Foix; at Montreal, discussions lasted
a fortnight, and the best Catharist speakers appeared. But the soundness
of the Catholic position could not be allowed to depend upon the verdict
of arbiters often prejudiced in favour of heresy. By 1204 it had become
plain to the legates that neither argument nor example were of any use.
A drastic purging of the Church was needed: loyal clergy would have to
be substituted for those suspected of heresy; and, above all, pressure
would have to be brought to bear upon the chief supporters of the Cath-
arist Church, the Count of Toulouse and his vassals and the communal
authorities, to expel all heretics from their territories. This conclusion
was impressed upon Innocent by the firmly convinced Arnaud Amalric,
Abbot of Citeaux, now Peter de Castelnau's colleague in Provence, with
the result that at the end of May 1204 the legates received commissions
in very general terms to extirpate heresy in Provence and Languedoc, and
to ask for the help of Philip Augustus and his vassals against the lords
of the south. At the end of his letter Innocent cautioned Arnaud and
Peter to proceed moderately and give no occasion for reproof. He must
have felt that the legates saw the issue more clearly and decidedly than
he did, and that, while giving them general support, he must leave room
for contingencies. The fact became clear when the legates came to deal
with Berengnr of Narboime. They called insistently for his deposition;
but Bercngar appealed, appeared personally in Rome, and by clever
manoeuvring succeeded in delaying till 1210 the penalty he deserved*
Innocent was ready to give the man a chance to shew his penitence. He
never prejudged this or any other case. If information was brought to
him, he was prepared to have inquiry made at once, and the new facts
would be weighed with the old before action was taken. The contrast
between this cautious legality and the hard, opinionated, and (until his
quarrel with Simon de Montfort) perfectly consistent attitude of Arnaud
Amalric comes out in the way in which the parties faced the crux of the
whole matter, Raymond VI of Toulouse. The process of deposing $us~
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